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PRISONS IN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 

BY MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTOR 
OF PRISONS. 



Great diversity of practice prevails among the nations with 
regard to the penal treatment of law-breakers. In the Old 
World three principal methods obtain, each used singly or more 
or less in conjunction with the others. 

First, the system of penal exile following or associated with 
imprisonment ; secondly, the separate or solitary system, in which 
a prisoner is subjected to varying, often lengthy, terms of isolated, 
cellular confinement ; and, thirdly, the progressive system, in 
which the prisoner may pass through several stages, beginning 
with the treatment indicated in the second, but earning in longer 
sentences the privilege of labor in company and of achieving 
conditional liberty. The first of these methods is practised by 
France, Russia, and Portugal ; the second by Belgium, Holland, 
and latterly to a limited extent by France ; the third is the 
system prevailing in Great Britain, in most of the English 
colonies, in Austria-Hungary, and theoretically also in Italy 
or only in part. A fourth method has been devised in the New 
World, which has attracted considerable attention, in the first 
instance, on account of its originality and its ambitious pro- 
gramme, more recently because one of its chief agents has been 
charged with barbarous practices and arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion. But the system commonly known as that of 
Elmira should be taken as something independent of and 
apart from the conduct of its administrator. The new 
principles involved deserve attention even if in practice they 
may be wrongly, perhaps cruelly, applied. 

Before contrasting the various methods just mentioned, it will 
be well to give some account of each, so that the reader, after a 
careful examination of their aims, processes, and results, whether 
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alleged or established, may realize what makes most effectively 
and conclusi vely towards the great end of all penological science. 
That end is obviously the proper protection of society and the 
approximate eradication of crime. 

Some exact appreciation of the expression "crime" should 
precede discussion as to its treatment. Crime has, perhaps, been 
best defined as the failure in certain individuals to live up to the 
standard deemed binding by the rest of the community. The 
criminal, the law-breaker, is really a rebel, an insurgent ; one 
who rises against established rules, who defies them, whose hand 
is against his fellows, respecting neither their persons nor their 
property, and attacking them according to the predatory instincts 
or the dictates of his own sweet will. It is not necessary to con- 
sider here the grounds of this antagonism ; they may be traced to 
inheritance, to perverted moral sense inherent and unexplainable, 
they may be due to neglect in childhood, caused by pernicious 
example and training. In whatever way he has been produced, 
the criminal is an actual entity, a very inconvenient and embar- 
rassing living fact, very puzzling to deal with rightly, both in the 
best interests of society and with due regard to the dictates of 
humanity, two very different but not incompatible aims. The 
question of dealing with its criminals has long vexed Christ- 
endom, and still remains in a measure unsolved. It is greatly 
complicated by differences of opinion as to what principal objects 
should be sought in penal treatment, whether it should rather seek 
to punish, deter, or reform, or all three, or each in what degree. 
That penal reprisals should be vindictive and painful, that an of- 
fender should be made to suffer in person, should actually feel 
the punishment inflicted upon him, is still largely held, although 
the average tone of modern thought does not greatly approve of 
the principle. But it is defended on the grounds that unless the 
penalty is irksome it misses all effect upon that far larger class, 
the potential criminal, who is likely to be deterred by the know- 
ledge of what actual criminals have endured. This effect at 
deterrence beforehand is surely quite as important and really 
more humane than the attempt at after-reformation, which is 
often attempted without result. It cannot be less meritorious to 
keep the weak-kneed from falling than to set him on his legs 
again by some alterative and curative process. 

For the first of the methods already indicated little can be said 
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in commendation. The plan of penal exile, of deportation or 
transportation beyond the seas, has never largely effected any one 
of the three great aims of penal treatment. In theory it may 
mean much. The removal of the criminal from the metropole 
to a new and more or less distant territory where the worst social 
elements might find space and encouragement to redeem their 
past, was a fascinating and seemingly logical idea. Bnt it failed 
altogether when put into practice. Australia was not developed 
by penal colonization, but in spite of it. Many convict exiles no 
doubt prospered greatly, but their success was a reproach to the 
methods by which that success was secured. When England was 
forced by her colonies to abandon transportation it already stood 
self-condemned as ineffective, unequal in its incidence, inordi- 
nately costly, and injurious to the locality. France, which 
adopted the system rather lightly and with complete disregard of 
English experience, has had to face precisely the same failure. 
New Caledonia has not contributed much to that colonial expan- 
sion which was and still is the dream of so many French politi- 
cians. Exile is, after all, only a temporary riddance of a large 
percentage of criminals who return untamed to repeat their dep- 
redations at home. No effective discipline can be enforced at 
such a distance. The worst convicts are relegated to colonial 
prisons, in other words are sent some ten thousand miles to en- 
dure a punishment that could be better inflicted at home ; the 
best are emancipated in the colony to form an element greatly 
complicating all the conditions of colonial life. The same evils 
greatly intensified are to be observed in Siberia, upon which the 
Eussian government has long directed a stream of penal exiles, 
under circumstances as regards human suffering unparalleled in 
the history of the world. But Russia still clings to transporta- 
tion and is now preparing a newer and perhaps more ghastly dis- 
appointment in attempting the penal colonization of semi-Arctic 
and inhospitable Saghalien. 

The second method, of inflicting irksome and more or less pro- 
longed imprisonment, is claimed by those who practice it to be 
the most consistent and the most largely effective of all penal 
systems. It is seen at its best in Belgium, a small, compact, and 
prosperous country, which has spared no pains or outlay in per- 
fecting its prison arrangements, and which is held up by some as 
a model for universal imitation. There is nothing novel in the 
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disciplinary methods of Belgium. They may have improved upon 
the original invention, but that was first seen in the Quaker 
State of Pennsylvania at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Solitary confinement, as then devised, caused much contro- 
versy ; but the system was as warmly defended as it was strongly 
condemned, and it was adopted wholly or in part by many of the 
countries in the Old World. As it exists to-day in Belgium, in 
Holland, and in France, where it has but recently been introduced, 
it has lost nothing of, but rather gained in, that peculiar form of 
severity which originally produced such an outcry against it. The 
isolation is complete and continuous. The inmates of a prison 
never see each other ; their only human intercourse is with the 
officials, the governor, chaplain, schoolmaster, trade instructors, 
who visit them, no doubt, often, but cannot be called companions. 
Closely hooded when at large, exercising strictly alone in a small, 
triangular slice of yard, hearing divine service through the open 
cell door, cut off from all and everything but their ghostly ad- 
visers and taskmasters, the Belgian prisoner thus spends any 
period of incarceration up to ten years. After that he is per- 
mitted to pass into association if he pleases and if he has sufficient 
wit left in his poor addled brains to make the choice. The curi- 
ous visitor will find constantly in the great prison of Ghent a 
ward full of imbeciles, the degenerate products of a strictly en- 
forced, unduly prolonged solitary system. 

The injurious, often fatal, effects of this kind of treatment, 
which was also tried in England, led there to the sharp curtail- 
ment of the period for which it may be inflicted. Practical ex- 
perience proved that a maximum of nine months was as much as 
a prisoner could stand of solitary confinement. It has since been 
contended by competent authorities that this period might be 
slightly prolonged, but the isolation inflicted in English prisons 
has never been of the same absolute and unvarying kind as in 
Belgium. Chapel service and exercise have been in associated 
view of one another, although freedom of speech has never been 
permitted. This limitation of the most severe portion of the 
punishment became a sort of starting-point for the formation of 
the progressive, or third, of the systems in force in the Old World. 
It had been found in the latter days of Australian transportation 
that the convicts who had undergone a preliminary period of 
cellular confinement before exile were much more amenable, and 
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did generally better in their new land. The treatment was re- 
tained with some little modification when convicts were perforce 
retained in home prisons after transportation ceased, and nowa- 
days the rule of separate, or cellular, imprisonment obtains in all 
English prisons for short periods * and for the earliest stage of 
longer sentences. In the second stage a convict, or " penal sen- 
tence prisoner," whose sentence may be from three years upwards 
to life, passes at the end of nine months to a " public works 
prison" where he is employed with others in out-of-door opera- 
tions, the construction of some work of national utility. This 
second stage is the stepping-stone to the third, that of conditional 
liberation, the license to go at large, before the completion of the 
sentence, a privilege which can only be earned by steady and con- 
tinuous industry. The freedom thus gained is not absolute ; the 
licensed convict is still under the surveillance of the police, he is 
bound to report himself to them at regular intervals until his 
license expires, and he is subjected to sharp penalties, including 
prompt relegation to prison if it is found that he misuses the 
privilege accorded, even to the extent of contemplating fresh in- 
fractions of the law or of consorting with bad characters. 

Although it never has been proved that crime is greatly 
affected by the penalties it entails, both the Belgian and British 
systems can take a certain credit from the fact that crime has 
undoubtedly diminished in those countries. During the last 
forty years in Belgium the number of convictions has decreased. 
While there were 7,000 in 1850 to a population of four millions 
and a half, in 1889, with a population of six millions, the total 
was 4,634, and in the previous decade it had been still lower. In 
England the decrease has been much more remarkable. It has 
been greater and more continuously downward. Between 1878 
and 1893 the population of the local or " short time " prisons 
has fallen from 20,833 to 13,178, and yet during that period the 
general population of the country has increased by quite four 
millions. During almost exactly the same period the convicts 
or those undergoing long sentences of penal servitude have also de- 
creased in numbers ; where in 1878 the total population of the 
convict prisons, male and female, was 10,671, in 1892 it had fallen 
to 5,247, these numbers including convict lunatics, and a few 

* This, according to the letter of the law, might extend te two years, but the 
later months of such a sentence are seldom if ever passed in a cell. 
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survivals of transportation in western Australia. The strangest 
decrease has been in the female convicts, who in 1878 numbered 
1,402, and in 1892 only 375. 

It is plain, therefore, from these few figures that in any com- 
parisons between British and Belgian methods, the former can 
show the largest results. No doubt other causes have contribut- 
ed to this decrease. In Great Britain it has been largely effect- 
ed by the almost universal practice of judges and jurisdiction of 
shortening the terms for which imprisonment is inflicted. Again, 
recent legislation empowers justice to withhold sentence on first 
offenders, who go at large escaping all punishment unless they 
lapse a second time. Both of these agencies are largely in force 
in the two countries last named, although very generally adopted 
elsewhere. Another potent cause in the gradual diminution of 
criminals is the care bestowed upon neglected youth. Child- 
saving is felt to be a more effective treatment than adult correc- 
tion. Lastly, the wide-reaching efforts of charitable societies are 
now very usefully directed to assist the discharged prisoner, tid- 
ing him over the first dangerous period when temptation is 
strong, relapse too easy, helping him to honest employment, and 
encouraging him to continued exertion by timely but not demor- 
alizing support. 

That such other agencies have been called in to assist proves 
that the curative action of imprisonment has not been relied 
upon alone. Yet prison discipline has an undoubted effect where 
it is applied, as in Belgium and England, with certainty and uni- 
formity. These are comparatively small countries, where cen- 
tralized administration can establish and enforce a particular sys- 
tem. The offender knows exactly what measure will be meted 
out to him ; he cannot hope by crossing a boundary line to ex- 
change severity for comparative ease. In whatever prison he 
finds himself, his diet, labor, discipline are always precisely the 
same, and if the irksome penalties of prison life are thus uni- 
formly inevitable, they are in a measure counterbalanced by the 
safeguards which protect the prisoner from excessive harshness 
or ill-usage. The prisons are governed in the strong light of 
public opinion, which, especially in England, is always on the 
alert and ready to take up any grievance, real or supposed. A 
further guarantee is afforded by the constant watchful super- 
vision of both independent and official inspectors. In England 
vol. clviii. no. 448. 22 
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the local magistracy, although no longer concerned with adminis- 
tration, control discipline and hear complaints. A very system- 
atic monthly inspection also takes place, made by experts who 
look closely into the treatment of all prisoners. 

"With such arrangements, with duties so carefully performed 
by competent and highly responsible supervisors, there can be 
little fear of scandal or malpractices. Anything like continu- 
ous misusage of his charges such as that of which Mr. Brockway has 
been accused is all but impossible in the best organized prisons 
of the Old World. The alleged case against the superintendent of 
Elmira is that he maintained authority and accomplished refor- 
mation by repeated use of the lash. The " paddle," or instrument 
he is said to have so freely, even so brutally, wielded, is said to 
have been seldom out of his hand. According to his accusers he 
was like an old-fashioned pedagogue who flogged anybody and 
everybody on the slightest excuse and with the smallest, possibly 
no, provocation. With us nothing is more closely checked than 
the infliction of corporal punishment. Evidence of the offence 
charged must be taken on oath before a committee, or some 
superior official other than and much above the governor or warden 
of the gaol, and this higher authority can alone order a prisoner 
to be chastised. How rarely this bodily penalty is imposed in 
English prisons is shown by the annual reports published by prison 
boards and presented to Parliament. In the convict prisons 
where the daily average population in 1892 was 3,969 males, the 
lash was used only 45 times, and always for assaults on officers 
and aggravated acts of insubordination. In the "local" or 
shorter term prisons in the same year the corporal punishments 
were 129 with a daily average of 11,504 males. In Belgium and 
France corporal punishment is not practised at all. 

It is scarcely possible to contrast the prison system of the 
United States with any of those already described. There 
is no one acknowledged system in America, nor can any 
such be established except by some federal union for prison 
purposes such as is so strongly advocated by reformers. 
Till then an extraordinary variety of practice must prevail rang- 
ing between the two extremes of over much elaboration and possi- 
bly of mistaken aims and absolute neglect. The first extreme is 
found in that Elmira reformatory whose management has 
been recently so gravely impugned ; the other in the South- 
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ern convict camps or in the county jails, many of which have 
been forcibly stigmatized as " with few exceptions, moral pest- 
houses — mere nurseries of infamy, where, without regard to age, 
sex, offence, or sanitary laws, unfortunates are indiscriminately 
impounded." 

That a great country which once led the van of prison reform 
should to-day lag so far behind is more its misfortune than its 
fault. Grave social and economic difficulties have no doubt ham- 
pered the question of penal treatment in America. It has been 
complicated by the constant influx of comparatively poor immi- 
grants, the admixture of so many alien races with the native born, 
the presence of the negro element which has supplied a large per- 
centage of the worst crimes. The rapid growth of territory 
again, the pressure upon young communities to establish more 
useful institutions, the continual strife of political parties, and 
the continual change of officeholders have largely affected the 
question. It has been for the most part grappled with in only the 
oldesb States, and not always comprehensively in them. 

The State of New York may be credited with the invention 
of what is now known as the Elmira system. It was probably 
based upon a theory first put forward by some Italian savants, 
that the penalty inflicted upon an offender should be indefinitely 
prolonged, and should only end when the individual had given 
reasonable assurance that he was cured of his criminal ways. This 
is now the well known "indeterminate " sentence, the uncertain 
term of imprisonment which nominally leaves the prisoner's fu- 
ture entirely in his own hands. This system, which has now 
been in practice since 1876 at Elmira, claims to have achieved im- 
portant and extremely satisfactory results. I leave altogether on 
one side the stigma cast on the Elmira Reformatory by the 
recent investigation. Mr. Brockway's methods may be im- 
pugned, but the system established must be judged by other 
tests than the conduct, good or bad, of its superintendent. 

The question really at issue is not whether Mr. Brockway was 
a hard and cruel master, but whether the method, discipline, 
treatment, call it what we may, has had an appreciable effect in 
reclaiming criminals, and thereby diminishing crime. The an- 
swer of the Elmira managers is unhesitatingly in the affirmative, 
and the assertion is grounded on the fact that inmates "paroled" 
after proof given of amendment have not again, save in the small- 
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est percentage, relapsed. The result, vouched for in all serious- 
ness, seems incredible, but before disputing it, and to gainsay the 
statement is difficult in the absence of accurate and extensive sta- 
tistics, it is well to examine the process which has worked such 
wonders. 

Most of my readers are probably familiar with the method in 
force at Blmira and cognate establishments, but I will recapitu- 
late it briefly. The individuals to be subjected to its regenerative 
treatment are first offenders of between sixteen to thirty years of 
age, selected as likely to benefit by the treatment. This treat- 
ment is essentially educational: intellectual, physical, and tech- 
nical. The mental training covers a wide range, extending from 
the elemental instruction of the kindergarten to the study of 
ethics, languages, and the higher mathematics. The "inmates," 
for the word " prisoner " is strictly eschewed, are trained also in 
social and scientific polemics. A taste for rhetoric is cultivated, 
and one especially gifted with eloquence was intrusted with the 
4th of July oration at Elmira in 1892. The physical treatment 
is as thorough as the intellectual; beginning with drills and mili- 
tary exercise, it continues with gymnastics until the pupil becomes 
as "fit" as a prize fighter, as active as an acrobat. Last of all the 
industrial education, to which the others obviously subserve, pro- 
ceeds with marvellous rapidity. The inmate with his perfected 
body and highly developed brain masters the intricacies of some 
trade or handicraft with extraordinary promptitude and facility 
The manipulation of strange tools, the application of special 
machinery, the niceties of technique, present no difficulties to 
him. Within a short year or so Elmira turns out first-class work- 
men in such slowly acquired trades as printing, gilding, decorat- 
ing, brass moulding, boatbuilding, horseshoe making, photog- 
raphy, and many others. Elmira at first sight seems an admira- 
ble seminary; its curriculum is so extensive and knowledge is so 
readily imparted that parents and guardians might be forgiven if 
eager to secure its advantages for the honest youths under their 
charge. 

Here a critic finds the first weak spot in the whole system. 
If these marvellous results are really obtained, — and there is no 
reason to question them, despite the stories told of the " paddle " 
and the red-hot hooks used to fish the recalcitrant out of their 
cells, — they are surely too valuable to be the peculiar appanage of 
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the criminal class. There are thousands of honest folk who 
would be delighted to undergo the Blmira course ; who would 
face cheerfully a short imprisonment if they might in due time 
make up for a defective early education, acquire free of cost a re- 
munerative handicraft, and issue thus largely endowed to take up 
employment found them by their philanthropic patrons. The 
effect produced by Elmira may yet prove to be the very reverse 
of that anticipated ; instead of diminishing, it may prove a direct 
incentive to crime, so long as a criminal conviction is the indis- 
pensable qualification for admission to the reformatory school. 

The champions of Elmira and places of its class seem, how- 
ever, satisfied that they do useful work in reclaiming those who 
are still susceptible to reform, whose failure from virtue, however 
serious, indicates no determined criminal bias. The advice, ex- 
perience, and personal knowledge of relations and friends is 
sought before deciding who shall be subjected to the wholesome 
and beneficial treatment, so that beforehand there should seem 
reasonable hope of its success. The precaution is a wise one, as 
is shown by the results claimed. But here, again, a sceptical 
mind may be disposed to cavil. The figures shown in the last 
report make large pretensions. They tell us that since 1876, the 
year of Blmira's birth, 5,899 inmates have been committed»to it, 
of whom 3,289 were "paroled," the balance being men with finite 
sentences ; 2,689 of the 3,289, or 81.8 per cent., are supposed to 
have done well. It is with the evidence on which this statement 
rests that we are disposed to find fault. Proof of this reform is 
the result of six months' supervision after parole, during which 
time the ex-Elmira patient has been found, in the percentage 
stated, to have refrained from further misdoing. But surely the 
test time has been exceedingly short, and criminals who keep 
straight when watched have been known to lapse when left un- 
controlled. 

In any case, whether or not the Elmira cure is radical or 
evanescent, the changes produced have not been very appreciable 
on the sum total of American criminality. It may be argued 
that there are not enough of these new reformatories ; that when 
the system is more widely adopted there will be far less crime in 
the United States. The assumption may or may not be borne 
out by the experience of the future. At the present moment, re- 
formatories notwithstanding, crime advances with ever-increasing 
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ratio decade after decade, as is plainly shown by the careful sta 
tistics prepared for the last census by Mr. Wines. This increase 
may in part be explained, perhaps, but the balance is sufficient to 
contest the present usefulness of Elmira methods. 

The most remarkable feature in the Elmira methods is the 
prompt effect they take. Although the sentence imposed is 
called " indeterminate," it appears to be very definite and deter- 
minate indeed. The average period of detention runs from fifteen 
to twenty months, no great time for the inculcation of so much, 
the eradication of much more — of that moral perversion which un- 
checked or persistently indulged in has at last ended in crime. 
Can it be supposed that a couple of years' teaching, the chief 
agent relied upon according to the Elmira managers, has sufficed 
for complete cure ? Or can it really be that the terrors of an un- 
controlled despotism have " persuaded " the inmate to learn his 
lessons and amend his ways where milder measures would have 
failed ? 

Until further experience can establish larger results alto- 
gether independent of the harsh measures alleged to have been 
used at Elmira, it seems probable that the older prison systems 
will still hold their own, and that European nations will not 
generally adopt the indeterminate sentence and the latest inven- 
tion in reformatories. 

Arthur Griffiths. 



